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workers' claims for higher wages, it was true that foreign com-
petition had grown more intense, and that British exports were
being sold abroad at a narrower margin of profit. This did not
prevent the British capitalist class from making in the aggre-
gate much bigger profits than ever before; for they were selling
more goods, and reaping a rapidly increasing harvest from the
investments of British capital abroad. But they did feel that,
if they had to pay more in wages, Germany and America
would make heavy inroads on their markets; and Liberal
apologists agreed with them that a rise in wage-costs in Great
Britain would provoke a flight of capital to lands where labour
could be exploited with less hindrance. Actually, the capitalist
class was investing its profits abroad rather than at home at a
very rapidly increasing rate; and this was widely held to show
that British wages were in fact too high, and that the rise in
prices which was lowering real wages was really a blessing in
disguise.
On the other hand, what the workers saw, more and more
clearly, was that capitalist incomes were increasing fast, even
while the purchasing power of their wages was going down,
and that Liberal social reform, especially since Lloyd George
had hit on the device of making the workers pay for it, was
doing nothing to arrest this process. Their simple view was
that, as the power to produce wealth grew greater, the
standard of living ought to rise with it. They still held mostly
to Free Trade, for it seemed a queer way of improving their lot
to send the cost of living up still faster by tariff reform. But,
if Free Trade maximized wealth, as the Liberals maintained, the
workers wanted their share, and they did not appear to be
getting it, or the Labour Party to be helping them to get it.
Hence the revulsion against Labour politics, and the resort
to direct action by one body of Trade Unionists after another.
Irish Home Rule was, of course, on a different footing; but
here too there were economic forces at work. The opposition
to Irish self-government was strengthened by the fear that, if
it came to war between Germany and Great Britain, a half-
free Ireland might range itself dangerously on the German
side. The struggle between Great Britain and Germany was
at bottom largely economic. It was a contest for world